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{Burxe and his Localities.—In the centre a portrait of Burke, from the pieture by G. Romney, 
lressing the House, and stands at the bar, to the left. 


of Warren Hastings, painted by Edward Dayes. Burke is adk 
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At top, Westminster Hall, fitted up for the tria) 
.At bottom, Beaconsfield House, 


Burke’s country residence ; and Beaconsfield Church, in which he was buried.) 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
Burke.* 


In reviewing the early associations of the life of this 
emiment man, one cannot but think that Nature had 
intended him to have achieved his reputation in the 
pleasant fields of poesy, rather than in the turbulent 
arena of politics; for not only was he related by the 
mother’s side to one of England’s greatest poets, whose 
Christian name he bore, but being removed at an early 
age from Dublin, where he was born in 1730, hé was 


* For a sketch of his life, see vol. i,, v, 383. 


No. 978. 





left to spend some of the sweetest ‘years of his life at 
Castle Roche, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
old castle of Kilcolman, the residence of that great 
relative during the period of the composition of the 
‘Fairy Queen,’ and in the very midst of the lovely scenes 
which that poem, by its scarcely less rg descriptions, 
has made familiar to the world. And deep and per- 
manent, undoubtedly, were the effects of these associa- 
tions on his youthful mind; witness, his early poetical 
attempts, some of which exhibit more than ordinary 
ability. But, above all, we owe to those associations, 
most probably, that deep and powerful current of 
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poetical thought and emotion which, in after-life, 80 
characterised all his speeches and writings. To this 
period and to those scenes, with ail their memories 
and traditions, Burke ever delighted to refer; and 
among the poetical compositions to which we have al- 
luded was, according to his biographer Mr. Prior, 
some beautiful verses upon one of the most charming 
of the localities around Castle Roche, the river Black- 
water, which, in its progress to Youghall Bay, receives 
in its course the Molla or Mulla stream, well known 
to the readers of Spenser. These verses are lost, un- 
fortunately ; but we still possess one of his very earliest 
compositions, a translation of Virgil’s second Georgic, 
written in his sixteenth year. We transcribe a few 
lines of this poem, which will give our readers a tole- 
rably good idea of the style and spirit of the whole :— 


“ Oh! happy swains! did they know how to prize 
The many blessings rural life supplies ; 
Where, in safe huts, from clattering arms afar, 
The pomp of cities, and the din of war, 
Indulgent earth, to pay his labouring hand, 
Pours in his arms the blessings of the land ; 
Calm through the valleys flows along his life, 
He knows no anger, as he knows no strife. 
What, though no marble portals, rooms of state, 
Vomit the cringing torrent from his gate ; 
Though no proud purple hang his stately halls, 
Nor lives the breathing brass along his walls: 
Though the sheep clothe him without colour’s aid, 
Nor seeks he foreign luxury from trade ; 
Yet peace and honesty adorn‘his days 
With rural riches and a life of ease.” 


From Castle Roche, where he received the rudiments 
of his education (the ruins of the schovl-room used to 
be, and perhaps still are, pointed out to visitors), Burke 
went to Ballytore, in the county of Kildare, a village 
agreeably situated in the valley through which runs 
the river Griese, about twenty-three miles south of 
Dublin. The site of Ballytore was purchased soon 
after the commencement of the last century by two 
members of the Society of Friends, John Barcroft and 
Amos Strettel, for the purpose of founding a colony of 
persons of that persuasion. It was soon determined 
that a school of a very superior kind should be esta- 
blished here ; and an able and honest member, Abraham 
Shackleton, was brought from Yorkshire to superin- 
‘ tend its foundation and subsequent operations. The 
reputation of the new school soon spread throughout 
Ireland, and from that time to the present day has 
made Ballytore an object of interest. The grand- 
daughter of Abraham Shackleton was Mrs. Mary 
Leadbeater, whose poems and other works have made 
her favourably known to the public. Burke was in 
his twelfth year when he entered Ballytore. In a 
debate in parliament on a proposal that no Papist should 
be permitted to educate a Protestant, Burke referred 
very effectively to his own personal history at Ballytore 
school, expressing at the same time in his happiest 
manner his gratitude to its master. “I have been 
educated,” he said, “ as a Protestant of the Church of 
England, by a dissenter, who was an honour to his 
sect, though that sect was one of the purest.” With 
Richard Shackleton, the son of the founder, Burke 
formed a close and continuous friendship: the family 
still ss a series of letters written by him to Richard 
Shackleton from the age of fifteen, when he left Bally- 
tore, up to within two months only of his death. No 
wonder then that this place was, ever afterwards, 
greatly endeared to Burke; that one of his most 
cherished pleasures during the turmoil of political 
strife was an occasional visit to this “ happy valley” of 
his youth. 

e now (1744) entered Trinity College, Dublin, and 
began to study for degrees, relieving its tedium by 
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joining in the chief sports, intellectual or otherwise, of 

is fellow-collegians. Thus we find him one of that 
body of students who took so active a part in supporting 
Sheridan (the father of the author of the ‘School for 
Scandal’), then manager of the Dublin theatre, in the 
theatrical riots of 1746, when the house was nearly de- 
stroyed,‘and its owner driven from the Irish stage. 
We find him also a member of a literary club esta- 
blished in Dublin in 1747, acting sometimes as its 
secretary, sometimes as its president. An extract from 
the original minutes of this association give us an 
interesting glimpse of the future orator :—“ Friday, 
June 5, 1747, Mr. Burke being ordered to speak the 
speech of Moloch (from the ‘ Paradise Lost’), receives 
applause for the delivery, it being in character.” He 
attended also the meetings of the Historical Society, 
which was formed about this period, and became very 
famous. Many of Ireland's most distinguished men of 
the last century exhibited their talents here for the first 
time in public. It existed so late as 1815, when it was 
put down by the heads of the college, on account, it is 
supposed, of its attention to politics. In Dublin, 
Burke wrote the poems we have referred to, and com- 
menced his well-known work, the ‘ Essay on the Origin 
of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful.” Having 
been previously enrolled as a member of the Middle 
Tomein London, he removed thither from Dublin in 
1750, in order to keep his terms. But literature and 
politics soon began to occupy his mind, to the entire 
exclusion of law, though not to the exclusion of those 
social enjoyments whic became still more attractive 
in London than in Dublin, as bringing him into con- 
tact with more important men. The Grecian Coffee- 
House was at first a favourite place of resort ; where he 
became acquainted with Murphy, a dramatist and law 
student, by whom perhaps he was introduced to Mack- 
lin and Garrick. Some years later, when his own 
reputation was established by the publication of the 
‘ Essay,’ we find him one of the principal members of 
the Literary Club established by Johnson, and in- 
cluding, among its other members, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Goldsmith. 

During the period of Burke’s London life, and prior 
to his entrance into parliament, he suffered much from 
ill-health, and on more than one occasion visited Bath 
and Bristol with a view to recovery. On the recur- 
rence of his malady, in 1757, Dr. Nugent, a fellow- 
countryman, a skilful physician, and a most amiable 
man, invited Burke to his house. Here he wooed, not 
health only, but a bride, Miss Nugent, the daughter of 
his kind host. They were married, and bapeay married. 
Burke used to say “every care vanished the moment 
he entered under his own roof.” On one of the anni- 
versaries of the marriage-day, he surprised her with a 
sey of prose-poetry descriptive of his idea of a per- 
ect wife, and which was headed —“ The Character 
of —_——..”_ His grateful and happy wife could be 
at no loss to fill up the blank. 

In 1761, Burke commenced his public life,as assist- 
ant to Mr. Hamilton, commonly called Single-speech 
Hamilton, who had been appointed secretary to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and whom he accompanied 
to that country. Here Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton called 
on him one day at his apartments in the Castle, and, to 
their great enjoyment, found him on the Sr or romp- 
ing with his two boys. It is pleasant to find how much 
of this playful simple spirit will exist in the minds of 
men where one would least expect to meet with it—in 
statesmen, whose failing frames and premature gre 
hairs too often attest the severity of their intellect 
and bodily labours; and it is not unworthy of notice, 
that the higher and truer the genius of the men, the 
more keen is the zest for such innocent relaxations. 
Some years after the period just referred to, a gentle- 
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man wandering towards Harrow came suddenly upon 


an interesting scene. On the green in the front of a 
small cottage was its owner, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, surrounded by Fox, Burke, Lords John Town- 
shend and William Russell, &c., all busily diverting 
themselves in the simplest manner. Among them 
Burke was the most conspicuous; he was rapidly 
wheeling round the green one of Sheridan’s boys in a 
small chaise, and it would be difficult to say which of 
the two enjoyed it the most. 

Burke entered parliament on the 14th of January, 
1766, having been previously appointed private secre- 
tary to the new premier, the Marquis of Rockingham ; 
and but a short time elapsed before he was looked 
upon as one of its most distinguished members. The 
greatest event in his political life, so far at least as 
concerns the display of his own wonderful powers and 
the estimation in which he was held, was the trial of 
Warren Hastings. Westminster Hall presented on this 
occasion a most august scene. The king, with the pre- 
lates and the peers of parliament, sat on the judgment- 
seat. The Commons stood at the bar, headed by Burke, 
whom they had chosen to guide the prosecution. All 
the great functionaries of the state were present in 
their robes and insignia of office. And the accused— 
as the governor of ig | millions of people, and of a 
territory as large as Europe—was not unworthy of 
all this solemn splendour. The trial really com- 
menced on the 15th of February, 1788, two days having 
been spent in mere preliminaries. Then Burke rose, 
saying, “he stood forth at the command of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain as the accuser of Warren Hast- 
ings.” He then paused for above a minute, before he 
commenced the first of that most magnificent series 
of addresses which electrifie@ alike the judges, the 
accused, and the spectators, and which in particular 
parts, where for instance he was describing some of 
the atrocities perpetrated by Debi Sing, an alleged 
agent of Warren Hastings, excited the feelings of his 
auditors to a pitch that we, coldly reading the accounts, 
ean scarcely credit, and so overpowered himself, that 
the Prince of Wales, for the relief of all parties, moved 
the adjournment of the House. Had not the trial been 
allowed to proceed so slowly (above seven years 
elapsed before it was brought to a conclusion), Warren 
Ilastings could scarcely have escaped a conviction, so 
tremendous was the effect of these invectives. Pass 
we now to the last scene of all, Burke’s favourite resi- 
dence, the place where he loved to live, and to which 
he came contentedly to die. 

Beaconsfield is in the county of Berkshire, about 
twenty-three miles from London. The manor, we 
believe, still belongs to the descendants of the poet 
Waller, whose estate it was, and to whose memory 
there is a monument in the churchyard. Gregories, 
the seat of Burke, was purchased by him at an ex- 
pense of about £20,000, the Marquis of Rockingham 
assisting him to complete the payment. The name of 
Butler’s Court seems to have been given by Burke to 
the mansion. Here it was that Burke brought Crabbe, 
then a young man, whom he had relieved from the 
most absolute destitution in the metropolis, with no 
other recommendations than a letter, certainly one of 
the most pathetic ever written, and some poems, whieh 
to Burke foreshadowed the reputation of the author of 
the ‘Borough.’ Nor did he rest here; as he had 
already, by obtaining a publisher for the poems, se- 
cured Crabbe’s reputation, he now sought to fix 
his pecuniary fortunes on an equally solid basis. 
He succeeded in introdueing the young poet into 
the church, and then in sending him back to his native 
place—him, the poor fisherman’s boy—with the ap- 
pointment of curate: an earnest merely of the higher 
preferment that awaited him. But a few months 
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elapsed before he was appointed domestic chaplain to 
the Duke of Rutland, through the good offices of his 
in every sense great benefactor. In 1794 twice did the 
family grave open at Beaconsfield church—once for 
Burke’s brother, and once for his only remaining son, 
Richard. Burke himself should then have died. It 
was a blow that utterly overwhelmed him. “ J am 
alone,” said he, in one of his letters; “ Z have none to 
meet my enemies in the gate.” We had hitherto much 
enjoyed the beautiful scenery of the neighbourhood, 
he had also taken much interest in farming operations. 
But all this was now at an end, he could not hence- 
forward bear the sight of the place which seemed to 
have robbed him of hisson. A dreadful change took 
weg in his appearance. Three years after, Beacons- 

eld appeared to him under a different aspect, but he 
came then to join that beloved son; he expressly said 
in one of his letters, that he was going thither to die. 
Even the very day seemed to be known to him; for, 
some hours before his death, he busied himself in send- 
ing messages of affectionate remembrance to absent 
friends, in declaring his forgiveness of all who had in 
any manner injured him, and desiring a similar for- 
giveness for himself. He then again reviewed the 
motives of his conduct in various public emergencies, 
expressed his thoughts on the then alarming state of 
the country, gave some private directions concerning 
his decease, and lastly, his entire business with the 
world being concluded, caused some of Addison’s papers 
on the immortality of the soul to be read tohim. He 
was thus engaged when the dread shadow passed over 
him ; after a brief struggle, he expired. Six days after, 
he was buried in Beaconsfield churchyard. Seldom 
has funeral been more magnificently attended. In 
his will he desired that no other memorial of him 
should be provided than a simple inscription on the 
flag-stone, or on a tablet to be erected on the wall of 
the sacred building. Such a tablet accordingly we 
find, and on it is inscribed, “ Near this place les in- 
terred all that was mortal of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, who died on the 9th July, 1797, aged 
68 years.” Mrs. Burke long survived him, continuing 
to reside here till her death in 1812. Some time prior 
to this she sold the estate for 38,500/., reserving its 
use for life. In the year following the house was acci- 
dentally burnt to the ground. We cannot better con- 
clude this paper than by a character of its object, which, 
though brief and in a shape not generally considered 
the most fitting for a summary of a great statesman’s 
life, remains to this hour unequalled for its truth and 
comprehensiveness, as well as for its wit: 

“ Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who, born for the universe, narrow'd his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant-for mankind, 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining : 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a stateman, too proud for a wit; 

For a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, disobedient ; 

And too fond of the right, to pursue the re : 

In short, *twas his fate, unemploy’d or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.” 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
(Concluded from p. 120.) 
Tue evil which has resulted from the pursuit of these 
‘ occult sciences’ has not been entirely unmixed. Dis- 
coveries in astronomy have resulted from the observa- 
tions of the astrologers: from the search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone has resulted also the discovery of several 
valuable chemical compounds and the - oe of 
2 
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much useful apparatus; while more than one useful 
medicine has been introduced y those who were search- 
ing for an imaginary elixir. But it must be remem- 
bered that any good which may have thus sprung from 
these researches is merely accidental, and that we can- 
not but congratulate ourselves that in our own day the 
attention, abilities, and time of philosophers are turned 
to objects less alluring to the imagination, but infinitely 
more certain in results. But we must not flatter our- 
selves that belief in these matters is merely a matter of 
history. M. Denis states (in an excellent article in the 
‘ France Littéraire,’ to which we have referred in pre- 
ing this paper), that so late as 1826, a woman was 
urned at Dax for witchcraft, while about the same 
riod a venerable prelate was denied burial at Spires, 
ause public report accused him of magic, In our 
own country and our own day, have we not seen mul- 
titudes pinning their faith to a new weather-prophet, 
and a city company employing a philosopher of no 
mean reputation to —- astrological predictions. 
Is not a‘ wise man’ still often consulted by our pea- 
santry in rural districts? Is not the horse-shoe still 
nailed up as a protection against the power of witches ? 
Are not amulets still worn, and how many people are 
there yet who will never commence any undertaking 
of the least importance on a Friday? “ These things 
prove,” says M. Denis, “how much the minds of the 
people yet — to be enlightened, and what a bad 
effect the hawking books of fortune-telling and witch- 
craft produces in the provinces. Of all the means we 
can employ to remedy this state of things, the proper 
instruction of the lower orders is the most efficacious : 
elementary instruction in physics and physiology would 
indeed do much.” 

Judicial astrology, or the art of foretelling future 
events by the inspection of the stars, seems to have 
been practised from very remote antiquity. It is ge- 
nerally supposed to have originated with the Chal- 
deans, and to have been thence transmitted to the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. The Jews, after their 
captivity, became much addicted to it; while the Ro- 
mans, after they had conquered Egypt, conceived so 
passionate a love for the science of astrology, as to defy 
all the edicts of the senate issued against its profes- 
sors. Neither astrology nor astronomy seemed to have 
been known to the northern nations of Europe until 
introduced to its acquaintance by the Moors of Spain 
and the Crusaders. The Mohammedans have always 
been great astrologers. Once introduced into Europe, 
the study of and belief in the science spread rapidly 
and extensively, not merely among the illiterate and 
vulgar, but among some of the brightest spirits of 
their respective periods, who indeed usually pursued 
the study of astronomy only inasmuch as it was sub- 
servient to the purposes of astrology. No important 
events were undertaken without consulting the astro- 
logers, and their predictions were looked to with hope 
or fear as the case might be, but never with doubt. 
Thus Catherine de’ Medici is said to have always con- 
sulted astrologers before any important undertaking ; 
and at one time there was scarcely a prince or even 
great baron in Europe who did not keep an astrologer 
m his retinue to cast the horoscopes of his children 
and foretell future events. The predictions of the 
astrologers were for the most part couched in artful 
and general terms, and when they ventured to be too 
precise, they brought sometimes great discredit on 
their art: thus, in 1186, all the great astrologers of 
Christendom agreed that on the 18th of September of 
that year a most dreadful storm would sweep away 
whole cities, and would be followed by pestilence and 
wars of a most destructive character. The Moorish 
astrologers of Spain, however, disputed the accuracy 
of the prediction. Baldwin, Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, ordered a solemn fast for three days in order to 
prepare for the calamity. All Europe was in conster- 
nation ; but on the arrival of the much-dreaded day, 
it proved unusually serene and calm, and the season 
which followed was mild and healthy: and there were 
no storms all that year (says Gervase of Canterbury) 
but what the archbishop raised in the church by his 
own turbulence, Friar Bacon was a great adept and 
believer in astrology, and imputed the various calami- 
ties which befel Europe in 1264 to the neglect of its 
predictions, He says, “ Oh, how happy had it been for 
the church of God, and how many mischiefs would it 
have prevented, if the aspect and qualities of the 
heavenly bodies had been predicted by learned men, 
and known to the princes and prelates of those times! 
There would not have then been so great a slaughter 
of Christians, nor would so many miserable souls have 
been sent to hell.” Even down to the beginning and 
middle of the seventeenth century, almost numberless 
works upon the subject of astrology, some of them 
requiring great industry and patience for their pro- 
duction, continued to appear, although the influence 
they exerted became chiefly confined to the lower 
classes of the community. 


Economy.—Mere parsimony is not economy. Expense, and 
great expense, may be an essential part in true economy. Eco- 
nomy is a distributive virtue, and consists not in saving, but in 
selection.— Walker's Original. 


The Plains of Hungary.—We had heard much of the dull 
and monotonous character of the great plain of Hungary. We 
had now a veritable specimen of it before us : for many long and 
weary miles we drove, ere so much as a cottage made its appear- 
ance, and all the while the @rn waved on either hand, a and 
luxuriant, Yet, singular as to us this state of things appeared, 
it is but a copy, and an imperfect one, of what prevails elsewhere. 
There are parts of the country, especially in the great plain of 
the Theiss, where you may travel an entire day without encoun- 
tering either the houses or the faces of men; and all the while 
your route will be through fields loaded with abundant cro 
of wheat and rye. Moreover, the customs of the _ who 
occupy that plain are to the full as striking as the external 
appearance of the country, and it may be well if I describe 
them. The long and fierce wars which Hungary sustained with 
Turkey, and the exposure of these open districts to perpetual 
invasion, first induced the inhabitants to congregate into heaps, 
and the habits then contracted have never since been laid aside. 
Accordingly, there are no such things as villages and hamlets, 
far less detached dwellings, to be seen anywhere; but, at re- 
mote intervals one from another, you come upon towns, towns 
of the veriest huts, where dwell six, eight, ten, and sometimes 
as many as thirty thousand peasants together. How they pre- 
serve order among themselves I do not know, for their magis- 
trates seem to possess little influence over them; yet they do 
live peaceably enough; and though all are poor and squalid, and 
filthy to a degree, there seems to be a perfect indifference to 
the evils which poverty and squalor bring with them. They 
are to a man agriculturists. It is by the labour of their hands 
that the boundless plains through which you have travelled 
are cultivated; and the process by which the mighty operation 
is performed is this :—When the season for ploughing and sowing 
comes round, the males march in a body from their homes. 
They erect wigwams, or huts, here and there in the fields; and 
then setting to work, they toil from Monday till Saturday, living 
on the provisions which they may have brought with them, and 
sleeping at night in their bivouac. On Saturday they all return 
to the town, and do not leave it again till Monday. In this 
manner the first processes are carried through ; and when all the 
seed has been scattered, the people march back to their perma- 
nent habitations, there to abide in idleness and filth till some 
fresh operation becomes necessary. Finally, when harvest is 
ready, the bivouac is resumed, the women coming forth this 
time to assist in getting it in. And as the completion of the 
sowing season sent them back to town, so, when reaping ends, the 
huts are abandoned.—Gieig’s Hungary. 
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{The Red Deer, or Stag, and the F oe-Deer.] 


THE DEER OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
(Concluded from p. 106} 


Tue red-deer, or stag (Cervus Elaphus, Linn.), belongs 
to the Elaphine section of Col. Hamilton Smith, and 
is to be distinguished from the fallow-deer, not only by 
its horns, which are very different in their form, but 
also by its superior stature It is undoubtedly a native 
of the British Islands, and its range extends over the 
whole of Europe, the high northern latitudes excepted, 
and advances into the proximate districts of Asia. Des- 
marest says that it exists in the north of Africa, and 
he also gives Abyssinia as one of the native localities 
of the fallow-deer. Africa, as far as it is ascertained, 
presents us with only two species of deer: of these, one 
species, very different from the fallow-deer, is allied 
to the red-deer, but is at the same time distinct; it in- 
habits the northern line of coast (Barbary); the other 
is allied to the fallow-deer, and is perhaps identical 
with it. Cuvier says that he has received the fallow- 
deer wild (un daim sauvage), from the woods to the 
south of Tunis. We are not aware that either the red 
or the fallow deer has been seen by late travellers in 
Abyssinia. 

he stag delights in extensive forests and unen- 
closed hilly districts, where he can enjoy a vast range 
of pasturage. Hence there are only a few places in 


the British Islands where this fine species wanders 
| truly wild and unrestrained. These are the Grampian 
| chain of mountains, and other parts of Scotland —the 
| New Forest in Hampshire, and various parts of Ire- 
| land. In the Grampians they exist in numerous herds ; 
‘in the New Forest, however, which was made by 
devastating the country, in order that the red-deer 
might multiply, very few are now to be seen. Wolmer 
Forest in Hampshire formerly abounded in red-deer, 
and when Queen Anne visited it, as she was journey- 
ing on the Portsmouth road, the keepers, as White in 
his ‘ Natural History of Selborne’ tells us, drove a 
herd of five hundred head before her. During sub- 
— years they were reduced to fifty head, and in 
White’s time the whole were caught and conveyed to 
Windsor Park. A few red-deer, Mr. Bell informs us, 
existed in Epping Forest within the recollection of 
persons living, and in some parts of Gloucestershire 
| the relics of once large herds are said still to linger. 
| During the winter the males and females of this deer 
' associate together, and form herds of variable numbers 

which wander in quest of pasturage. In February 
| the males lose doi nora. a shortly afterwards others 
; begin to grow; they then retire from the general herd, 
| and remain alone. The paring season is in August, and 

during this time, when two males meet, they engage in 
| most furious contests: they utter a loud tremulous 
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bellowing, and attack persons unwarily approaching 
their lair with great impetuosity. The throat or an- 
terior part of the neck of the stag at this epoch is 
singularly swollen, and the whole system is under the 
highest excitement. In _— of the hinds they swim 
across broad rivers or lakes; and are said even to 
venture the passage from island to island along the 
coast of the Scottish Highlands. The female, or hind, 
goes with young eight months and a few days, and pro- 
duces only one at a birth. When about to bring forth, 
she retires from the herd, and selects a place of con- 
cealment, in which her progeny remains until able to 
follow her, when she joins the rest of the hinds, each 
of which is accompanied by her fawn or calf. The 
hind is bold in the defence of her offspring, and de- 
fends it with great courage against enemies: having 
no horns, she uses her fore-feet, and is capable of over- 
powering a dog, and perhaps even a single wolf. 
“Some fellows,” says White, “ suspecting that a calf 
new-fallen was deposited in a certain spot of thick 
fern, went with a lurcher to surprise it; when the 
parent hind rushed out of the brake, and taking a vast 
spring with her feet close together, pitched upon the 
neck of the dog and broke it short in two.” 

he young remain with their parents during the 
whole of the summer; in the winter the stags join with 
them; in spring a general separation takes place, the 
young ones forming companies by themselves. 

The acquisition of horns y the male, or stag, is ana- 
logous to their acquisition by the failow-deer. The 
first year produces no horns, but only the frontal pro- 
tuberances or bossets for their future support. These 
are merely rounded knobs. In the second year a simple 
stag or stem is produced. In the third year a longer 
stem is formed, and thisis garnished with a branch, 
or brow-antler. In the fourth year a still greater 
development takes place, and, in addition to the brow- 
antler, a second near the extremity of the shaft, and 
termed the bes-antler, is acquired. In the fifth year 
another antler, called the antler royal, is added. In 
the sixth year the crown, or surroyal, diverges, con- 
sisting of two or three snags, and to these, in future 
years, others are added ; the total number of branches 
often amounts to ten in a stag seven or eight years 
old, and sometimes even more. While young, and 
before the protuberances of the frontal bones have 
appeared, the male is called a calf,—as is also the 
young female. When the protuberances have grown, 
the male is termed a knobber. In the second year he 


is called a brocket ; in the third year, a spayad; in the | 


fourth, a staggard ; in the fifth, a stag; in the sixth, 
a hart, or a stag of ten. 

A stag, or, to use the language of the “ honourable 
science of venerie,” a hart, in the fulness of maturity, 
with his head carried high, and surmounted by finely- 
developed horns, is indeed a noble object. The ease 
and freedom of his movements, his proud bearing, and 
the animation which glances in his full dark eyes, his 
impatience of a rival, his boldness in the combats, the 
beauty of his form, his strength and fleetness, combine 
to render him worthy the pencil of a Landseer or the 
poetry of a Scott. 

That the stag should have been accounted the first 
and noblest of the “beasts of venerie” by our chace- 
loving ancestors, and by the barons of the feudal times, 
eannot surprise us: his swiftness and his gallant de- 
fence, when brought to bay ; his intrepid reception of 
the dogs; his sudden and impetuous rush upon his 
assailants, rendering the termination of the pursuit a 
welcome opportunity of displaying personal prowess,— 
gave him such favour in the eyes of the nobles, that it 
was deemed less criminal in the peasant or man of low de- 
gree to commit murder, than to killastag. Theseverity 
of the forest laws enacted by the early Norman kings, 
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and the recklessness with which they afforested whole 
districts,—villages, hamlets, cottages, and churches, 
being all demolished,—attest at the same time their 

assion for the pleasures of the exciting chase, and their 
indifference to the welfare of the peasant population of 
the land,—serfs and villains,—whose interests or lives 
were not fora moment to weigh against the pleasures 
of a king. 

Desmarest says that the stags of mountain districts, 
where food is in less abundance, are always smaller 
than those tenanting the plains, which are covered with 
a fertile vegetation. This observation is confirmed by 
a‘remark of Dr. Johnson (‘Journey to the Western 
Highlands of Scotland’), who, in reference to these 
animals found in the Isle of Skye, says, “The stags of 
the mountains are less than those of our parks or 
forests, perhaps not bigger than our fallow-deer. Their 
flesh has no rankness, nor is inferior in flavour to our 
common venison.” 

The same learned writer adds, “‘ These are not coun- 
tries for a regularchase. The deer are not driven with 
horns and hounds. A sportsman with his gun in his 
hand watches the animal, and when he has wounded 
him, traces him by the blood. They have a race of 
brindled greyhounds, larger and stronger than those 
with which we course hares, and those are the only 
dogs used by them for the chase.” A more dry and 
Satpenn description of Highland deer-stalking cannot 

e imagined. 

As, however, we are not of the class of sportsmen, 
and have never witnessed the scene, we shall not 
attempt its delineation. To most of our readers ani- 
mated descriptions of this kind of chase are familiar, 
and all are acquainted with the account of the great 
hunting-match in ‘ Waverley.’ 

A full-grown stag is about four feet in height at the 
shoulders ; the general colour is reddish-brown in the 
summer, with a dark dorsal mark and pale haunches; 
in winter, the general colour is deep brown. The du- 
ration of its life, which has been by many overstated, is 
from thirty to forty years. Desmarest and other natu- 
ralists describe a small variety, peculiar to Corsica, 
with a thick body, short legs, and a brown fur. The 
stags of Ardennes are said to exceed insize the ordinary 
race, 

When England was less cultivated than at present, 
another beautiful deer tenanted the hilly parts and the 
wild mountain-ranges, whence it has long been 
banished. We allude to the roe-deer (Cervus capreo- 
lus, Linn.), a species very common in various parts of 
the Continent, but in our island now restricted to the 
mountains of Scotland. 

This deer, which belongs to the Capreoline section, 
is much smaller than the fallow-deer, and its horns are 
very different to those in either the latter or the stag; 
they rise perpendicularly from the head, and are short; 
they are forked at the tip, and have a small antler from 
the main stem, directed forwards. There are no la- 
chrymal sinuses; the muzzle is naked; the tail ex- 
tremely short. 

The roe-deer is most gracefully formed, and is re 
markable for its activity and fleetness, It delights in 
bold mountain districts, well covered with heath, 
amidst which it conceals itself from its enemies; and 
is wary and cautious in the highest degree. So ex- 
quisite is its sense of smell, that it perceives a man 
while yet at a great distance, and it is, consequently, 
difficult for the sportsman to approach it within gun- 
shot. When roused by the hunter, away it bounds, 
leaping among crags and rugged places, with the 
agility and precision of the chamois of the Alps, or the 
klipspringer of the rocks of Southern Africa. it uses 
the most subtle artifices to elude pursuit, returns upon 
its steps, crouches among the heath or fern, listens and 
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snuffs the air, and again bounds away. A river is no 
impediment ; the roe crosses it with ease, and, fa- 
voured by the difficulties of the locality, it seldom 
happens that it can be taken by dogs. 

These animals may, however, it is said, be deceived 
by the sportsman, if he quietly watch for them near 
their usual tracts with a piece of lighted peat, which 
prevents him from being perceived by the creature’s 
smell; while it produces no alarm, as the roe is accus- 
tomed to it. “ The roe,” says Mr. Tytler, as quoted by 
Mr. Bell, “ is never known to turn on its enemy when 
wounded; but bad wounds are sometimes received 
from its horns,while it lies tossing its head in agony. 
It is very active, and I have seen one bound, without 
much apparent effort, across a road twenty feet wide. 
Their usual pace, unless when hard pressed, is a long 
and rather awkward canter ; but when closely hunted or 
suddenly startled, their bounds are the most rapid and 
beautiful that can be conceived. They often come 
down on the corn-fields and peas in the neighbourhood 
of their haunts, feeding entirely in the grey of the 
morning and evening. The usual method of killing 
them is to drive the wood with hounds and beaters, the 
shooters being placed so as to command the tracks or 
passes ; and caution is necessary to avoid the windward 
side, as the roe will not approach if it smell the enemy. 
This sport is very tiresome ; and a much more exciting 
mode is to walk quietly through their haunts in the 
earliest dawn, and endeavour to get within shot of 
them, which, however, is by no means easily effected.” 

The roe, in one of its habits, differs in the most re- 
markable manner both from the red and the fallow 
deer. The males of these, as is well known, attach 
themselves at certain seasons to several females, from 
which they afterwards separate ; but the roe is strictly 
monogamous: a pair mate themselves together, and 
continue associated during life, never separating from 
each other, and evincing great mutual attachment, 
The pairing season is November, and the female goes 
five months and a half with young, and brings forth 
one or two at a birth: when there are two, these are 
said to be male and female, and to mate themselves 
for life. The female conceals her young amidst the 
tangled herbage of brakes and thickets, and watches 
over them with the greatest solicitude: when able to 
follow her, which they do in about a fortnight, she joins 
her companion, and the family continue united till the 
ensuing November. Sometimes it would appear that 
two or three families, consisting of the parents and 
their young, unite ; for, according to Mr. Tytler, their 
couches, which are often found among the heather, 
indicate that a party of six or seven had lain there to- 
gether. They make their couch by scraping off the 
heather, and crouch like hares, which animals they 
also resemble in keeping to the same tracks on their 
way to their feeding-places They are also observed 
to stop occasionally and listen, especially if they hear 
any sudden noise, and then canter quickly onwards. 
The cry of the roe is frequently heard at night upon 
the hills where the animal is common: it 1s a short 
sharp note, between the bleat of a sheep and the bark 
of adog. They are in the habit of answering each 
other; and, when all is still, they may be heard at a 
great distance. In Scotland the fox is their principal 
enemy, and destroys cry | of the fawns. On the Con- 
tinent, both the fox and the wolf prey upon them. 

The male roe loses his horns in autumn, and not, 
like the stag, in spring; he regains them at the com- 
mencement of winter, their completion taking place 
before November, and more rapidly, as might be ex- 
pected from their small dimensions, than in the stag 
or faHlow-deer. 

During the first year the fawn has only the small 
frontal prominences developed. The second year a 
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single snag is produced. The third year brings an 
increase in the size of the horn, and the addition of a 
sharp branch which is directed forwards. In the fourth 
ear the horns are still larger, and fork at the top. 
he fifth and the sixth years add only to their size and 
their roughness. 

The roe lives twelve or fifteen years: its fur is sub- 
ject toa variation in colour, from a greyish or yellowish 
brown to a reddish-brown or dusky-black: the under 
parts are pale, or dirty-white; the haunch-mark, a spot 
on each side of the lips, and the chin are white; the 
ears are long, the inside is furnished with long white 
hairs. The height of the adult male at the shoulders 
is about two feet. 

The dusky-black variety is said to prevail at Lune- 
bourg in Saxony. 

The flesh of the roe is in little estimation ; it is dry 
and insipid, and destitute of fat; it is, howéver, eaten 
on the Continent, where we have several times tasted 
it. How Bewick can say that it is fine and well fla- 
voured, is beyond our conjecture. 

The wildness and timidity of the roebuck renders the 
attempt to familiarise it difficult, even when the ani- 
mal is taken young. At this early age it is, moreover, 
extremely delicate: Dr. Johnson says that in the Isle 
of Raasay, which, unlike Skye, is destitute both of deer 
and roes, attempts had been made to introduce the 
latter, but without success, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of rearing the young, and the impossibility of 
taking the old alive, or without injuring them. 

The roe does not exist in Russia; an allied species, 
however, considerably superior in size, equalling, if 
not exceeding, the fallow-deer, inhabits the mountains 
of Russian Tartary, near the Volga, and is very simi- 
lar to our roe in its habits. 

In concluding our notice of the British deer, we 
may observe that the fallow-deer is the only existing 
species (granting Cuvier to be correct as to the animal 
from Tunis) with which we are acquainted ; but fossil 
relics prove that others inhabited Europe at a former 
period. Of the Elaphine group, besides our stag, we 
may number the wapite of America, the Barbary stag, 
and two or three species inhabiting the Nepal range of 
mountains. Of the Capreoline section, we only know 
the roe and the ‘ Chevrenil de Tartary,’ Cervus pay- 
gargus, Pallas. This group is represented in America 
by the brockets, or Mazama section, veculiar to that 
continent. 


FISH USED AS FOOD IN AMERICA. 
(From a Correspondent. ] 


Fisu, not fresh, but salted or dried, is an article of 
which the Americans seem to be peculiarly fond, if 
a correct opinion can be formed from the large quan- 
tities consumed, and from there scarcely being a family 
where fish does not form, at least during a great part 
of the year, no inconsiderable portion of their daily 
food ; and in many families this is the case from one 
end of the year to the other. The fish that I am al- 
luding to in that country consists principally of salted 
(pickled) shad and mackerel, and dried cod, salt her- 
rings being scarcely ever seen or heard of, though 
they are sometimes caught along the Atlantic coast; 
and another sort of fish, called the fresh-water herring, 
abounds in the great lakes and the rivers communi- 
cating between them, though they are seldom eaten ex- 
cept during the spring months. Were salmon abun- 
dant, in a dried or pickled state, I doubt not but it 
would be a favourite; but for many years these fish 
have been getting scarcer in nearly all the rivers be- 
longing to the United States ; and. hence when any 
happen to be caught and brought to the city markets, 
they invariably command a price that precludes the 
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possibility of their finding their way into the interior 
of the country, and to the tables of the working classes. 

At the period when the United States first became fre- 
quented by Europeans, many of the rivers abounded 
with salmon, but very few are now found, For in- 
stance, the Chesapeake Bay and the rivers therewith 
connected, scarcely more than a century ago could 
boast of an abundance of salmon; while a few of 
the rivers to the southward even of the Chesapeake 
were not wholly destitute of them. The Phila- 
delphia and New York rivers (the Delaware and 
Hudson) were formerly well supplied with those fish, 
but this is by no means the case now ; and the scanty 
supply of salmon in the markets of both these cities, 
for the most part is derived from the waters of the 
extreme north-eastern part of the Union, Thus do 
these fish appear to have been receding northwards 
from river to river; but the rivers of our colonies, 
particularly the St. John’s river and the St. Lawrence, 
can still boast of a good supply of this prince of fishes. 

Regarding some of our own rivers, I am aware that 
circumstances have arisen, principally the introduction 
of steam and the establishing of various sorts of manu- 
factories, which tend to make those rivers no longer a 
favourite resort of salmon, as well as of several other 
sorts of fish. But in hardly a single instance has the 
same thing occurred to an equal extent in America; 
for though it may be true that there are numerous 
steam-boats plying upon several of their rivers, for the 
most part the rivers are of so great a breadth, that it is 
scarcely probable a few steam-boats daily passing u 
and down channels of so great a width would be suf- 
ficient to frighten the fish away from haunts to which 
they had long been accustomed. 

Shad, the Clupea Alosa, or large species of herring, 
in the absence of salmon, appears to be the favourite 
fish with the Americans, particularly with the people 
of the middle and eastern states; although black 
bass (when in season) is by some persons considered 
superior to shad, but being caught only in particular 
situations connected with the bays and inlets of the 
sea, its greater scarcity, no doubt, enhances its value ; 
whereas shad, during the spring months, abounds in 
most of the rivers and creeks connected with the ocean. 
These fish leave the shallow parts of the sea near the 
mouths of the rivers early in spring ; for after the first 
spring freshets (floods) have subsided, shad-fishing in 
the fresh waters immediately commences. The fish 
are then in excellent condition, for at that time they 
are not quite ready to deposit their spawn; and the day 
they first make their appearance in the markets of the 
principal cities is so anxiously looked for, that exorbi- 
tant prices are frequently given. Of course the prices 
vary from year to year, being in a measure regulated 
by the quantity of fish early in the market; but in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, two 
dollars (about 8s. 3d.) are frequently obtained for a shad 
of good size, that is, one weighing from four to five 
pounds; and, in the course of two or three weeks 
afterwards, fish of similar size and quality may often 
be Pacer mayen for a sixth part of thatsum. The shad 
of America commonly range from three to six pounds, 
own in 
By the 
time these fish have ascended far up the rivers, the 
lose much of the fine flavour and richness for which 
they are so esteemed on their first leaving the sea; 
nevertheless they are still held in high repute by the 
inhabitants of the inland parts of the country; and 
when they happen to be caught far inland in larger 
quantities than the people of the neighbouring towns 
and villages can consume, they are sent off in small 
light waggons, and peddled through the distant settle- 
ments; and though they may not be found in the most 


but the chief portion of those that are salted 
barrels average from three to four pounds. 
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rfect condition, yet shad is so exceedingly popular a 
sh with most Americans, that there is but little diffi- 
culty experienced in disposing of a few waggon-loads 
in almost any populous settlement. It is, however, in 
the vicinity of the bays and estuaries that these fish are 
caught in very large quantities, and where the fisher- 
men make a business of curing them as an article 
destined for the internal commerce of the country. 
When they ascend far up the rivers, they are generally 
caught with hook and line; but where the rivers are 
large, nets and seines of different kinds are employed 
in fishing for shad. 

The finest shad that frequent the English rivers are 
universally admitted to be those caught in the Severn, 
some of which are larger than any I recollect having 
met with in any part of America. 

Mackerel, too, are found along the coasts of North 
America, and at one period of the year considerable 
attention is paid to mackerel-fishing; yet very few ot 
these fish are used fresh, but are salted and cured, like 
a portion of the shad, and transported in barrels to 
every section of the country. e chief part of the 
consumption of both salt shad and mackerel takes place 
in the inland parts of the country, where, during the 
greater portion of the year, there is hardly a village 
storekeeper who does not trade away (to make use of 
an American expression), among the settlers in his 
neighbourhood, more salt-fish than any other com- 
modity he deals in. And here it should be remem- 
bered, this vast consumption of salt-fish takes place in 
a country where animal food is exceedingly cheap. 
It is not only at the tables of the mechanic, artisan, 
and tradesman that you daily meet with salt-fish 
at the breakfast-table—and frequently at the sup- 
per-table too—but also among the settlers generally, 
or among the class of persons that in England would 
be considered the agricultural portion of the popula- 
tion. Neither have religious fasts and observances 
anything to do with this almost universal use of salt- 
fish, since there are but comparatively few of the in- 
habitants, if we except a portion of that class of persons 
usually denominated the American-Irish, who are in 
the habit of denying themselves the use of animal food 
on feasts and fast-days. It must be admitted, however, 
that the backwoods farmer of America acknowledges 
one dish as equal, if not superior, to all the salt-fish in 
the universe, and that is YS awe rk. But since 
pork is such a general and especial favourite nearly 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the coun- 
try, it frequently happens that the settler’s pork-tub 
becomes exhausted long before his next supply of hogs 
is ready to replenish it; when, instead of resorting to 
beef, mutton, and veal to supply the deficiency, salt 
shad, if he can afford it, or else salt mackerel (which is 
rather cheaper), in a great measure is made to supply 
the place of pork. 

At the village and roadside taverns the same mode 
of living is pursued; and there a whole mackerel or 
the half of a shad is often fourd the leading article at 
the breakfast-table where two or three persons sit down 
in company. There are many other things to be found 
in the domestic economy of the Americans that differ 
as materially from our English household arrange- 
ments as the prevailing taste for salt-fish in America 
exceeds anything of the kind existing among ourselves, 
which can only be hinted at at present. But it ought 
to be borne in mind, that the peculiarities I have re- 
ferred to, and designated as American, are nearly as 
common in our own North American colonies as in 
the United States themselves, at least in most of the 
older settled parts, where it would often be an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to draw a distinction between the 
manners, tastes, and customs of our colonial subjects 
and those of the American nation. 





